Foreword

A DIGNITY UNATTAINABLE EVEN

to the gods is given to mortal things by the mere fact of
their mortality. The gaiety of young men going to battle,
the mellowness of crumbling walls, the grace of flowers, the
delicacy of age, all fragilities glow as it were in the light of
their own annihilation; the transient world gets its nobility
from the very heart of its weakness, and the lights and
shadows are thrown by that vision of darkness which closes
on blossoming days.

So it is with histories of nations. In the pages of Gibbon
we read with a heightened emotion the least petty gossip of
Constantinople as the Ottomans advance upon it; we follow
the daily life of Rome with Attila already in the north, and
study with the same poignancy many a nearer record of our
day. To the heart's eye no visible catastrophe is needed;
the ways we are brought up in, our fashions, fetishes, and
hopes, also pass to their exits and gain dignity as we realize
how temporary they are. And here lies the charm of Arab
travel. We visit something that has vanished from our
West long ago, and in the East can linger but a short while
longer. It is this unconscious background of catastrophe
which lures us to the Bedouin of the desert rather than to
the modern eflfendi who lives in towns like ours and shares
our future, whose transitory nature is as yet unapparent,
In the desert life, in so much of the Eastern world, every
detail counts because it may never be repeated: even the
most casual traveller must feel that the light he strikes is
much more important, because not one but two eternities,
the past and future, are waiting to engulf it.

Gerald de Gaury is an old friend of mine. He knows and
loves his desert world and has written this honest record of
a journey with the sense of its fugitive quality in time. The
trifles of a desert court, the ritual of nomad life, the details